THE COMING OF THE MACHINE
found   noting   at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,   as  in  no   way
exceptional,
"... A Methodist chapel ... to which there went
five to the one that went to church; and no wonder, as
here may be fervour, and devotion."1
On the conclusion of his tour in the Midlands in 1789 he
wrote:
". . . About religion I have made some enquiry
(having been in so many churches) and find it to be
lodged in the hands of the Methodists; as the greater
clergy do not attend their duty, and the lesser neglect
it; that where the old psalm singing is abolished, none
is established in its place; as the organ is inconvenient,
and not understood; at most places the curates never
attend regularly, or to any effect, or comfort, so no
wonder that the people are gone over to Methodism.'52
However regrettable it may be that Wesley and his
followers could not find a sphere for their activities within
the Establishment, as their prototypes had done in earlier
centuries, it is satisfactory to note that there soon grew
up in the Church of England the Evangelical Movement.
At first it, too, was regarded with suspicion, and the story
is told of one who was interested in it, and who was the
guest of the Bishop of London at Fulham, wishing to see
some member of the Clapham Sect; the episcopal carriage
put him down at the "Plough", whence he was compelled
to continue his journey on foot, since it was considered
more fitting for the Bishop's equipage to be seen waiting
outside that inn than at the door of the Evangelical. It
is true that in the conflict of opinions uniformity was
lost, but what is often forgotten is that those who became
1 The Torrington Diaries, Vol. II, p. 69.                   2 ibid.. Vol. II, p. 130.
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